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We have frequently endeavored to open up the un- 


mown or misunderstood sources of modern Art-Industry, | 


hether they were to be traced back to past times, or 
far distant countries, from which we might gather 
ny ideas that would contribute towards a satisfaction 


f the demand for novelty and perfection by suggesting | 


lew typical forms and ornamental motives. We now 


propose to ourselves a similar object in treating of an | 


, or rather a branch of industry, which has at least 


been much neglected or left disregarded, and which we | 
lesire to class under the comprehensive title of national | 


domestic industry. We will presently explain what we 
include under this name. 

We would however premise that there is an especial 
reason for calling attention to this branch of industry 
at this particular time. Another universal Exhibition 
to be held in Vienna in 1873, and it is one which, 
according to the projected plans, will be second to none 
of its predecessors in magnificence and variety. One 
fitire compartment is to be exclusively devoted to the 
most comprehensive exposition of the objects which we 
designate as national domestic industry. To ensure its 
mccess, as it must include a great number of different 
Countries, these must all through their own commissioners 
titer into the most cordial cooperation. It will there- 
fore be of great utility to direct attention to these ob- 
feels thus early, and as widely as possible, and the more 
Mimasmuch as it is just where the exhibition is to take 
Place, that the productions of national domestic industry 
|, 14 great measure unknown, or considered unworthy 
% aay great interest; besides which, this particular branch 
5 the exhibition should be looked upon in several points 


» "eW which we think require some elucidation. 
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| Under the expression national domestic industry 
| then we comprehend all articles which, whether created 
| by the people themselves or emanating from the people 
| are produced for their own use. They have a close con- 
| nexion with national costumes and in a great measure 
include them. They will embrace all the peculiarities 
| in the forms of vessels and ornaments, which have re- 
mained from olden times — we do not for the moment 
| moot the question of the date of their origin — cha- 
| racteristic of certain tribes, provinces, districts and vil- 
lages, and which serve, or might serve equally with the 
national costume, as signs of demarcation. We use there- 
fore the term national only in the sense of the popular 
or typical, and so do not place the modern civilised 
states one against the other, as for example, the in- 
dustry of France and England, though even these in 
their newest and most fashionable forms have distinct 
peculiarities. What we intend by the term we have 
adopted is the exact opposite of fashion, it is the per- 
manent instead of the changeable, the peculiarities of 
the lower classes, especially of the country people, and 
more particularly of those regions in which modern civili- 
sation and its attendant fashion have not yet penetrated. 

We apply to it moreover the name of domestic in- 
dustry and will point out thereby another particular 
feature in which this is distinct “from the industry of 
civilisation. The latter is produced in factories or by 
trades, and soon passes into the category of the whole- 
sale: National industry is domiciled at certain places and 
carried on at home. Its productions are finished in the 
very spot where they are worn or used, and for the most 
part by the people themselves who wear or use them, 
This is the case in the Swedish province of Dalecarlia, 
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where every peasant finishes with his own hands every 
thing he needs for himself or his family, so that it may 
be said that there are as many shoemakers, tailors, 
smiths, etc., in a district, as there are inhabitants. Else- 
where, as in Slavonia, every village has its silversmith 
who manufactures the ornaments for the beauties of the 
place, while these weave and embroider their clothes. 

There is also a certain house-industry, especially in 
mountainous districts, peculiar to certain localities, as for 
example, the clockmaking trade in the Black-forest, the 
wood carving of Berchtesgarden, the toy trade of many 
places, and several others which might be enumerated. 
These we exclude, as not national though peculiar; they 
are certainly manufactured in the house, though not for 
the house, but for the market, for the world at large. 
They are articles of commerce, their manufacture is, as 
it were, only transferred to the village, disseminated in 
the several houses and generally made to the order of 
These differ in principle from that kind 
of industry which we have in view. 

On the other hand, it may be that the objects of 


large dealers. 





which we are speaking have all the characteristics of | 


national industry, old original forms, old and peculiar 
technical treatment, and of exclusively popular use in 
contrast to fashion; not however made in the village 
home, but by trades in the towns, where they are to be 
found in the shops for the country people or whoever 
else may wear or use them. Such is the case, for 
example, with the very peculiar ornaments of the Dutch 
women, which may be seen in Utrecht and other towns 
in numerous goldsmiths’ shops, whereas in the Swedish 
towns no production of national domestic industry is 
ever exposed for sale in their shops; whoever desires to 
find them must go to the villages in country places and 
even into the very houses where they are made, or pur- 
chase them from those who wear them on their persons, 
if he happens to meet any. Such objects as these Dutch 
ornaments, even when produced by trades we will in- 
clude in national domestic industry on account of their 
intrinsic artistic connexiomi. 

For we would at once premise that it is the ar- 
tistic and indeed, what may at first appear remarkable, 
the modern artistic point of view from which we have 
to treat of these objects, and in which their special ex- 
position in the Vienna Exhibition of 1873 should be 
made. We will proceed at once to explain our meaning. 

The interest which attaches itself to these objects 
is certainly of different kinds. In the Paris exhibition 





of 1867, where it may be said they excited for the first | 
time the general attention of the artists and antiquarians, | 


it was especially the ethnographical point of view that 
was at once the cause of their consignment and the 
motive of their exposition. Those who had called for 
them as well as those who sent them had no idea that 
the chief interest which they would excite would be a 
purely artistic one, or that they would ever become of 
any importance for modern Art-Industry. Everything 


therefore that appertained to clothing and ornament was 
exhibited as costume, as the dress and ornament of 





life-sized figures, which had some pretension to national 
physiology and fidelity of representation. With regard { 
the rest of the objects, it was at once seen that they i 
selected more on account of their peculiarity and Singy. 
larity than for their general beauty, while whole branches 
of industry, such as household furniture for example 
were entirely unrepresented, though in many countrics 
possessing great peculiarities of form and ornamentation 

In spite of this, we will not say inverted, but or. 
tainly onesided point of view in the selection, it = 
most especially through their artistic qualities that these 
objects attracted the attention they enjoyed, and that 
the lovers of art of all countries, foreseeing the peculiar 
branches of industry to which they would give rise, 1». 
cognised in several ways their value and importance. 

Their importance was at once acknowledged from 
a historical point of view. In vessels which in their 
exterior frequently bore the marks of a rude fabrication, 
which emanated from uneducated tribes, and were pro- 
duced in villages for the use of the households of pea- 
sants; in such vessels were found forms recalling the 
noble contours of a plastic art period, from which they 
most clearly must have derived their origin. They hare 
been retained in common use among people whom fashion 
never even approached, while the civilisation and style 
to which they owe their origin have disappeared for tro 
thousand years. This is the case, for example, with the 
earthenware vessels of the countries on the lower Danube, 
formerly Roman provinces enjoying the Greco-roman ¢- 
vilisation, but which after the decline of the empire again 
relapsed into the darkness of barbarism. These vessels 
are still partly covered by a black coating which, though 
not an enamel, bears a certain resemblance to the pe 
culiar black varnish of the Grecian earthenware, the 
secret of which is still unknown to us. Other vessel 
of the same material, which are found in use among 
the peasants of several districts in Italy continue, roughly 
indeed but still with unmistakeable traces of their origin, 
the once so celebrated majolica manufactures of the Re- 
naissance period, which partly on account of the declive 
of the Art, but chiefly on account of the preference {or 
the oriental porcelain and white enamel, fell into decay 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, and which in 
the course of the seventeenth, notwithstanding some by 
no means unsuccessful attempts at renewal, entirely 
ceased. They survive indeed, in a peasant majolica, il 
these Italian vessels, just as in the peasant costumes ¢ 
the present day survive some ancient fashions of tle 
beaumonde, transformed however into stiff caricature 
So also in Portugal and Spain, and still more in thow 
countries to the south and east of the Mediterranea, 
which have remained mahometan, there are found earther 
ware vessels of different kinds, which, however rude it 
shape, are still remains of the brilliant period of Sar 
cenic civilisation in medigval times, and which are 00 
only exceedingly interesting on account of their historical 
reminiscences, but surprising by the peculiarity an 
variety of their forms, and the beauty and originality 
their ornamentation. 
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But it is not only in pottery and its forms that the | 
Art element is so apparent. Let us take another species 

of national industry, namely jewellery, and we shall have | 
occasion to remark that the entire group of personal 
ornament for the people which belongs to this branch 
possesses among other particulars a technique and style | 
of decoration peculiar to itself and which had become 

a mere matter of history instead of a living art. For | 
‘ was entirely lost to the goldsmith in civilised Europe, | 
until a few years ago when it was again revived. We | 
mean filigree work, which in olden, times was the most 
delicate and most charming peculiarity of antique orna- 
ment, and was wrought to such a perfection as now 
astonishes the eyes of the connoisseur and excites his 
highest admiration. In medizval times both in ecclesiasti- | 
cal and secular art, the filigree was less delicately treated, 
but wrought with greater predilection and to greater 
Even the goldsmiths of the Renais- | 
sance practised it, though with little frequency of appli- 
cation, and Benvenuto Cellini speaks in his treatise about 
the method of its perfection. And what is now the case? 
As we have already said, until a few years ago, it was | 
almost unknown to the goldsmith’s trade, while it was 

familiar to the National Art-Industry of all countries. 

We find it, not only as we find the Grecianised vessels, 


degree of beauty. 
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in places where Grecian civilisation once flourished; we 
find it in the north in the high latitudes of Scandinavia, 
in the islands of Denmark and Friesland, and in Holland; 
we find it also in Italy, where, as in Genoa, its use 
among the peasants has kept up a lively manufacture, 
which, from time to. time has introduced piece after 
piece, though in a modernised form, into the modern 
world; we find it also in the countries of the lower Da- 


' nube in the mountainous districts of Greece and Turkey, 


in Asia Minor, up the Nile as for as Soudan, not to 


_ mention those countries so highly celebrated for their 


Art-Industry, India, China and Japan. And we are not 
to imagine that the filigree works of all these countries 
are of a rude character. They do not certainly come 
up to the Grecian delicacy of treatment, but still they 


| are wrought to such perfection that in Rome when Castel- 
_lani was anxious to revive the filigree for the modern 


goldsmith’s art, and doubted whether he would ever be 
able to rival the Grecian delicacy and freedom, he 
went to the remotest mountainous districts to find work- 
men for the peasant jewellery. And these very work- 
men became the teachers of his atelier 
unquestionably the first in the world. 


which is now 


(To be continued in our next.) 


SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTATION. 
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No. 3. Roman. — Carved ornamented Band from the Architrave of the Temple of Jupiter Stator, Rome, 
| No. 4. French. — Romanesque Ornament from the Prefecture of Angers. 
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No. 5. German. — Frieze Ornament. XVI. century. 
Nos. 6 and 7. Terra Cotta Panels from Fountain at Moscow, manufactured by Mr. March, Charlottenburg, 
from the designs of Mr. A. Jungermann, Berlin. 
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No. 8. Design of Flower Pot in Terra Cotta by Mr. Ad. Seder, Munich. 


No. 9. Pattern of Tile Pavement; '/s full size. 
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Nos. 10 and 11. Design of Drinking Fountain for a Vestibule or small Court; by Prof. A. Ortwein, Nuremberg. 
White marble and bronze figure. 
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Details Nos. 2—4 of Supplement. 
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Richly carved Table and Arm-Chair in the Library of Brunswick Castle, designed by Prof. Const. Uhde. 
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Nos. 14 and 15. 
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Cabinet in Stained Pear with Ivory Inlay. Messrs. G. Trollope & Son, Halkin Street, West-Belgrave Square, London. 
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Nos. 17—20. Design of Hand Bell by M. P. Bénard, Archt., Paris. 
No. 17 View of Bell, No. 18 Variation in the design of handle, No. 19 Clapper, No. 20 Ornament round Bell. 
No. 21. Brooch set with Diamonds and Pearls. 
No. 22. Enamelled Back of Watch. Black Ornament on white ground. 
No. 23. Enamelled Locket set with Pearls. 
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No. 24. Design of Book Cover by Mr. Aug. Toepfer, Archt., Augsburg. - 
Border, name-plate and back, embossed light-brown leather relieved by fine gold lines, and set with gilt nails; centre compartmel 
showing inlaid work of crimson velvet in dark-green shagreen-leather; gilt edging. 





The Workshop, 
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No, 25. Central Compartment of Stucco Ceiling, designed by Prof. A. Gnauth, Stuttgart. 
Details No. 1 of Supplement. 
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No. 26. Bronze Paper Weight. 


No. 27. Wrought Iron Gate of Altar Railing in St. Maurice Church, Rheims. 
No. 28. Panel of Balcony Railing in Cast-Iron and Bronze from Eisersdorf Castle near Glatz; manufactured by Mr. G. Trelenberg, Alph 
Breslau, from the design of Mr. C. Schmidt, Archt. 
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- Nos. 29—36. Initials, designed by Prof. A. Gnauth, Stuttgart. 
phabet continued in following Parts of the Workshop. The Xylographic Institute of A. Closs, Stuttgart, furnishes electrotypes of these initials at moderate price. 
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Nos. 37—39. Fancy Wood Carvings. 
No. 87. Tooth-pick holder; Nos. 38 and 39. Napkin rings in black polish and yellow incised ornament. 
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Wood-Paper Making. prevents it being attacked by the alcohol and ether of the r 
collodion, while the remainder of the paper is completely impreg 
At Sydney in Gloucestershire, paper is made from wood by | and softened by these volatile liquids. For this reason it maj 
a process involving patents of W. Lee for slicing, rolling, or that the printing has the appearance of a bas-relief. A 
breaking, and further preparing the timber by a caustic ley into " 
a mash, which then undergoes the usual bleaching and other pro- 
cesses of paper-making from other materials. Six to ten tons of , ~— : F F 
breakings are prepared per hour by a 24-horse power breaking Bickley’s ‘Metallic Clips for Roofing. 
and rolling machine. The material is then put, inclosed in wire The inventor forms a continuous horizontal bar, 
cages or nets, into steam boilers containing a solution of caustic | the rafters or framework of the roof in one length, having . 88 
soda, where it is digested into mash for the paper, which, it is | o¢ tyumed-over clips or catches into which the lower edges « 
said, has a good surface, and is so tough that large quantities | gates are slid. The underside of the bar is suitably nai 
are now made for emery and glass papers. Packing paper and | house and receive the top edges of the next row of slates or le 
paper for the envelope-makers are aiso turned out. The fibre- | of glass. Each groove may be formed in the section of 
boilers and evaporators are the subject of Boughton’s patent, which | t,))i¢ bar, or may be cut as a rebate in the rafters or fra ; 
embraces the principle of boiling and compressing wood-fibre for | of the roel, Some of the clips or catches at intervals in th r 
paper-pulp; and the rights, as far as England is concerned, have | g.. made to turn upon a rivet, centre outwards, for the 
been acquired by the Gloucestershire Paper Company. of inserting the glass or nae when required. The len 
The Builder. glass or slate are arranged to slide and but against each 4 


so that the one length overlaps the *next, and so on 
the series. The B 











A novel Application of Collodion. 


At a recent meeting of the Berlin Photographic Society, some | Substitute for White Lead. 
details were given of a curious quality possessed by collodion, 
which has been recently discovered by M. Kleffel, and which may, 
it is thought, lead to some useful application. 


The mineral compounds proposed by Mr. 8. J. Hennis, ¢ i 
pool, to be used as a paint and for other purposes, afe# 
He has found that if a glass plate is coated with collodion in | factured from finely disintegrated native silicate of al P 


an ordinary manner, and, after the liquid has set, a printed sheet | forms an excellent substitute for white lead), as @ e 


of paper pressed upon the surface lightly with the hand, a very | with vegetable and other stainers, mixed with drye ‘ 


' ' li ied to damp 
exact reproduction of the printed matter will be found impressed | linseed oil. When used as a cement, to be — of sla 
upon the collodion after the removal of the paper, the design or | and other purposes, a mixture of the native silica 


. . . i oil. 
type remaining perfectly visible after the complete dessiccation o gti with glue, barytes, and resin, or boiled § 
the film. The greasy nature of printer’s ink, in all probabili XB - ae 
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FIG. 2 PART , 
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